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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Geschichte des Idealismus. Von Otto Wiixmann, Professor 
der Philosophic und Padagogik an der Deutschen Universitat in 
Prag. Dritter Band. Der Idealismus der Neuzeit. Braunschweig, 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1897. — pp. vi, 961. 
The standpoint and method of this voluminous work, which, in its 
three volumes, fills over twenty-three hundred pages, have been suffi- 
ciently set forth in former notices in this Review (see vol. iv, p. 539, 
and vol. vi, p. 661). It remains for this notice of the third volume 
to consider the treatment accorded to modern philosophy by an author 
who measures all thinkers by the standard of Thomas Aquinas. 

As might be anticipated, the author finds this, for the most part, a 
highly discouraging period in human thought. While the Renaissance 
showed hopeful tendencies in the revival of Pythagoreanism, Platon- 
ism, Aristotelianism, and Augustinianism, these were unfortunately 
crowded aside by the new movement initiated by Descartes. For, 
although Descartes had much to say of ' ideas,' his idealism was hope- 
lessly vitiated by its subjective character, and although Leibnitz had 
some acquaintance with Plato and Aristotle which mitigated his 
offences against realism, he was, after all, too much affected by nom- 
inalism and the modern spirit of individualism to escape the author's 
condemnation. Nominalism and individualism are, indeed, the mov- 
ing springs in the thought of the eighteenth century, and the system of 
Kant, which has autonomy as its central principle alike in knowledge, 
in morality, and in aesthetic appreciation, is but the culmination of 
these perverse and abhorrent tendencies of the modern age. It is 
only with the advent of the historic spirit and of the newly-awakened 
love for antiquity, which mark the thought of the romanticists and 
idealists at the opening of this century, that a gleam of returning rea- 
son is recognized, and a sympathetic judgment recorded. 

If we are to judge Professor Willmann out of his own mouth, the 
first query which naturally arises is : " Has the author himself shown 
the historic spirit, the want of which he so severely criticises in the 
leaders of the Aufklarung ? " A history of idealism might conceiv- 
ably be written from either of two standpoints, according as the term 
' idealism ' is understood in a technical or in a broader sense. For the 
former standpoint, the author's treatment ranges too far afield. For 
the latter standpoint, it shows too little appreciation of the spirit which 
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wrought in the idealism of Plato, or even in that of the schoolmen, as 
contrasted with the formulation which they found for their convictions. 
For Plato's aim was to provide some conceptual formulation of the 
conviction that the spiritual values are real. The particular form in 
which he cast his system was due largely to the social, political, and 
religious conditions of his time. The values in his world were pri- 
marily those of the organic state, in which the individual participated, 
and so found that harmony of life which bulked so largely in ' The 
Good. ' The historian of idealism in the modern age must then ask, 
first of all : " What has the modern spirit valued most ? ' ' and then : 
" How has it sought to state its valuations ? " To one who approaches 
the subject from this standpoint, modern philosophy will disclose no lack 
of genuine idealism. The content has changed, but what harmony and 
participation in a universal organic world of social and intellectual re- 
lations, was to the Greek, freedom and individuality, intellectual, 
political, and moral, are to the modern, and from this point of view 
Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, Kant, are spiritual heirs of those who have 
valued highest the ideal goods. 

These writers, however, excite in our author only contempt for their 
ignorance of the scholastic systems, or abhorrence for what he is 
pleased to call their sophistry. Spinoza and Kant are selected to be 
especially the vessels of his wrath. Spinoza's doctrine "is crass 
syncretism without any organic character, devoid of all mysticism, 
alien and hostile to religion" (p. 284). It was his attacks on 
religion that gave this 'judische Sophist' his historical eminence. 
Autonomy is the center of his system, which might better be called 
autotheism than atheism (pp. 285-291). Willmann is right, indeed, 
in supposing that individualism is a prominent factor in Spinoza. 
But he fails to detect the significance of that spirit which was manifest 
not merely in Spinoza, but in his contemporary Geulincx, and in the 
sturdy political convictions of Calvinistic Puritans, — the spirit by which 
the individual felt himself strong because reenforced by the universal, 
on which alone he relied, and to which in other moments he felt 
relations of absolute dependence. 

In his discussion of Kant, as indeed of many of the authors treated, 
Willmann shows much acuteness. Some of his criticisms, however, are 
quite beside the mark, as, for example, much of his discussion of Kant's 
view of the categories, in which Willmann apparently fails to grasp the 
conception of the critical method. Others, as, for example, his pro- 
posed addition to Kant's antinomies, of four more dealing with the 
ding an sick under the four categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
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modality (p. 450 f), are pertinent and witty. No doubt there are 
opportunities enough for destructive criticism in Kant's repetitious 
expression and pedantic formulation ; there are numerous implicit or 
even explicit contradictions in the thought ; but it is surely a more 
scientific, not to say historic, method to give some psychological or 
historical explanation for these, than to set them down as sophistry, 
which is our author's favorite practice. Even Kant's moral theory is 
brought under this reproach. For in his leading principle of auto- 
nomy Kant but says, ' ' Good is what I command myself. " It is the 
old sophistic principle that good is what we make such. Kant has 
but substituted for the enjoying self of hedonism an autocratic self, 
which is given authority to evolve the whole moral world from its own 
resources (p. 398). It would doubtless be in point to show that Kant's 
intelligible self is too individualistically conceived, and that the roman- 
ticists' development of the sovereignty of the Ego showed one aspect 
of the defect in the principle ; but to fail to see any value in the prin- 
ciple of autonomy is to be blind to the deepest significance of the 
moral consciousness, as well as to the significance of the century of 
struggle for political and intellectual liberty. 

Coming now to the present century, in which the author finds more 
to approve, Hegel is described as essentially the representative of the 
political restoration, as Kant and Rousseau represented the forces of 
revolution. Hegel's logic, indeed, is extreme realism, but his moral 
system and his appreciation for history and the antique are valuable 
elements. Herbart stands for a renewal of nominalism. Platonic 
and Aristotelian views find expression in Goethe and Schiller as well 
as in more technical expositions ; but among all his contemporaries, 
who, in spite of their partial knowledge of a better way, still have, I 
suppose, too much of the fatal intoxication of the modern spirit, it 
is Trendelenburg who shows best appreciation of Aristotle's organic 
standpoint, and to him Willmann would apply the dictum which Ar- 
istotle uttered with regard to Anaxagoras : ' ' He was the only sober 
man among many drunken. ' ' 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those in which the author 
traces the various factors which have entered into the more organic 
systems of this century, and the concluding chapter, in which the 
social tendencies of the day are considered from the standpoint of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The nationalism of the day is shown 
to be a divisive as well as an integrating force, and a characteristic 
bit of satire is directed against the suggestion of Rodbertus, that the 
knot of the social question may be cut by " a German Emperor, who 
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will not merely, like the great Macedonian, cross the Indus, but the 
Yang-tse-Kiang as well, at the head of the entire European force, and 
so solve the international question also" — a suggestion made in 
1879, but given fresh pertinence by recent events. " Whether," com- 
ments Willmann, grimly, "he will also have himself declared the son 
of Jupiter Ammon is not stated, but at all events he will have pre- 
viously corrected the 'mistake in the world's history,' /. e., the sepa- 
ration of church and state, by establishing a cultus which shall have 
as its object the organ of the world-spirit (the monarch)." 

J. H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. Being a translation from 
Zeller' s ' Philosophy of the Greeks. ' By B. F. C. Costelloe, M. A. , 
and J. H. Muirhead, M.A. In two volumes. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co, 1897. — pp. xi, 520; viii, 512. 
The translation of Zeller' s volume on Aristotle (being Th. II, 
Abth. ii) now completes as far as the account of Neo-Platonism and 
the revival of scepticism the English version of his classic Philosophie 
der Griechen. The German is published in five volumes (of which 
this is vol. iv ; vol. v is still untranslated) , while the English occu- 
pies eight volumes and is somewhat curtailed, the English volumes 
being considerably smaller in form. The two volumes now published 
on Aristotle have, for some reason unknown to the writer, been delayed 
for seventeen years. They were announced to appear from the press of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. in 1880. The translation is made 
from the third (1879, the latest) edition of the German. The trans- 
lators tell us in their preface that Mr. Costelloe is responsible for the 
first seven and the last three chapters. Mr. Muirhead is responsible 
for the middle portion. Both translators, however, have revised the 
sheets, and there is no discernible difference in the excellence of the 
various portions of the version. They have condensed certain of the 
footnotes where they believed it could be done without injury to the 
work. They have provided only a meagre index (4 pages ; the two 
volumes on the Pre-Socratics have an index of 25 pages), in the belief 
that the very full table of contents and Zeller's systematic method of 
handling his subject would enable readers generally to use the book 
with ease. In spite of these explanations, one is inclined to protest 
against the omission. Where a work covers so vast a field and em- 
braces such a variety of details, every reader would be greatly helped 
by a carefully prepared pathfinder. The book will be used for the 



